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ON THE RECIPROCAL AGENCIES OF MIND AND MATTER. 
(Continued from page 201.] 


In my preceding lecture I endeavored to portray some of the leading » 
agencies of the mind (through the medium of the brain and nerves) on 
our bodily structure, and, as far as the impenetrable mysteries of the 
modus agendi will admit, to describe their operations and results. Their 
extensive variety—their extraordinary manifestations—their morbific and 
fatal consequences, are daily evinced, and indisputably established ; and 
the more seriously we reflect on them, and the more carefully we con- 
template them, the more imperatively are we bound to admit— 
“ How complicate—how wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder He that made him such! ” 

We have shown in a few instances how the whole animal machinery 
is subject to the two classes of nerves—to those which proceed directly 
from the brain and spinal marrow, and, in accordance with their origin, are 
termed cerebro-spinal ; and to those which are characterized by ganglia, 
and termed ganglionic. 'The former comprise that portion of the nervous 
system which relates to sensation and volition ; the latter consist of those 
which supply involuntary motion, and which are the source of nutrition, and 
of the movements of the internal muscles over which we have no control. 
To these Sir Charles Bell has added the “ Respiratory ” ; their functions 
are separate ; and the distinction is demonstrated -by the circumstance 
that the latter can be carried on independently of the former, as has been 
proved by the physiological experiments instituted by Le Gallois, Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, Dr. Wilson Philip, and others. There is, nevertheless, a 
concatenation of the whole nervous system by various minute filaments, 
connected also with the sanguiferous system ; and as the function of se- 
cretion is effected by the action of the nerves on the blood, it is evident 
that the different secretions vary in proportion to the supply of nervous 
power; hence it is that diseases are established by the combined influ- 
ence of the brain and spinal marrow, employed as they are in formiag 
the secreted fluids, and in supporting the other processes on which the 
due structure of every part depends. Hence also arise the phenomena * 
and treatment of disease in general; the restoration of health being, in ‘a 
other ve the restoration of secretions.. Now, although 1 have said #y 
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that the functions of the sensorial and of the nervous powers are separate, 
the sensorial power is capable of impressions on the involuntary muscles 
through the medium of the sympathetic or ganglionic nerves, as is evinced 
under the excitement of various mental emotions and passions. Again, the 
temperature of the animal body is maintained by the evolution of caloric 
from the blood through the agency of the nerves; for the temperature 
of any part is reduced by whatever impairs the action of the nerves sup- 
plying it ; and the whole body is reduced in temperature where the whole 
nervous system is affected. I merely mention these well-known facts in 
confirmation of the entire subjection of the body to the mind through its 
material instruments the brain and nerves, and of the immense and uni- 
versal influence which they possess and exercise over every portion of 
the animal economy. 

The sensorium, evidently residing in and operating at the source of the 
nervous power, there receives the various impressions transmitted by the 
nerves, and there influences those nerves which convey its dictates. ‘Thus 
all the functions of the nervous and muscular sytems, by which we are con- 
nected with the world that surrounds us, are constantly subjected to the 
sensorial power ; while the functions on which our life depends (with the 
exception of respiration, are only occasionally so, and under circumstances 
in which the will has no control. ‘The muscles of respiration are only 
partly involuntary, for we can accelerate, or retard, and, for a few se- 
conds, control them altogether, as is instanced in what is commonly call- 
ed “holding the breath,” though the impossibility of existence without 
the act of respiration very soon compels us to renew it. . Were it not 

that the consequences of the lungs being deprived of atmospheric air 
predominate over that suspension of sensorial power which occurs in 
apoplexy, death would be the rapid result of every apoplectic seizure. 
Yet respiration becomes more labored, slow and stertorous, in proportion 
as the sensibility of the sensorium diminishes, till the last gasp is heaved, 
and life is extinct. 

Enough has, however, been advanced in support of the power of the 
mind, and of its material agents. The respiration is instantly affected by 
it; and all the chaos of passion and of mental emotion is most graphically 
illustrated (as Sir Charles Bell has demonstrated), through the medium of 
what he terms the respiratory herves. Without entering further, therefore, 
on the physiology of the nervous system, and retracing the ground which 
has been so assiduously trodden by those celebrated physiologists who 
have deeply investigated and ably elucidated that obscure yet interest- 
ing mine of science, I have determined to take now a view of the mind 
of man in a state of disease. I have already represented it in many of 
its fitful vagaries, and attempted, however feebly, to recal its Protean 
Operations to your memory, where, in the zenith of its healthful power, 
it has partially affected, or wholly subjugated, its fragile encasement. 

Over voluntary and involuntary muscles the mind exercises its omni- 

ence ; and be the organ what it may, or the structure what it will, 
its influence and agency are despotic and supreme !_ That influence, how- 
ever, is not confined to it in a state of health, since, when its leading orna- 

ment and peculiar human characteristic, reason, has been overthrown, its 
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many other attributes retain their seat: and memory, perception, voli- 
tion, passion, sensation, would seem in many instances to have scarcely 
suffered from the shock. Now, although we began by admitting that 
the mind and body are distinct, it was also shown that the one was in- 
dispensable to the manifestations of the other; and therefore, if its ma- 
terial organ was impaired, the operations of the immaterial tenant would 
_ generally be perverted or annihilated. The modifications of disordered - 
action which ensue from its impairment will be principally regulated by 
the seat of the disease ; and a tolerably accurate diagnosis may often 
be formed accordingly. The form also of the disease frequently betrays 
-the pathology ; for the brain, like other organs, being liable to disease 
of structure as well as to disorder of function, the researches of anatomy 
have shed a valuable light on the prognosis as well as on the diagnosis of 
mental diseases. 

Insanity exists frequently without any disorganization of the encepha- 
lon, is purely functional, and is then infinitely more amenable to reme- 
dies; indeed, where it depends on extensive disease of structure,’ all 
hope of recovery must be utterly abandoned. Its invasion is generally 
gradual. There is a period of what has been appropriately termed “ in- 
cubation” ; and this is the period in which it is the most under our 
control. 

That the longer the disease has existed the less is the probability of 
recovery, is, | believe, universally acknowledged by all who have de- 
voted themselves to this branch of our profession ; and the statistics of 
the malady prove it. Andral considered it incurable after the expira- 
tion of two years; but unless it be dependent on lesion of structure, ex- 
perience leads me to dispute his opinion. That such recoveries are 
comparatively rare, I am free to admit; but their chances mainly de- 
pend on the care, kindness and comfort afforded them. Many paupers, 
who had been inmates of workhouses for years, considered incurable, 
and neglected in consequence, have been restored after a few months’ 
residence in a county asylum, where they have been more carefully treat- 
ed, and more kindly used. 

Since, then, the invasion of insanity is generally gradual, the slightest 
alteration in the habits or natural disposition (especially where there exists 
an hereditary tendency), should be carefully observed. Few people are 
phrenologists, but all are pareqnemies and the expression of the 
countenance, and particularly of the eye, will frequently give the first 
notice of the incubation. It shrinks from the popular gaze, and catches 
furtive glances of the visiter ; it has a sly, and a fixed and downward 
look; or it has a vagrant and vacant expression: in some it has a 
quickness and restlessness ; but, be the bias what it may, there is an in- 
describable character beaming through its glassy surface, which tells the 
tale to the experienced observer. In the exercise of my office of visit- 
ing physician to the asylums in Essex for the last twenty-four years, I 
have always studied this feature, and have found it most valuable in as- 
sisting me to decide on the existence of mental disease, where the aber- 
ration has been so slight, or the part of sanity so ably acted, as to al- 
most de¢eive the magistrates who have accompanied me in my visitas 
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tions, and induce them in fact to doubt the propriety of the confine- 
ment. Dr. Male says, “Insanity may generally be discovered by a 
wildness in the eyes ; very high or very low spirits ; extravagant or in- 
consistent conversation or action. The eyes are sometimes fixed for a 
long time on one object, and often on vacuity. These first symptoms 
[he adds] usually pass unnoticed by inexperienced observers ; and it is 
frequently difficult to convince them that the patient is insane, unless 
his conversation is absolutely incoherent, or his conduct dangerous.” — 
(page 209.) i 
The appeals of patients for liberty are perpetual, and generally sup- 
ported by so positive an assurance that they are unjustly detained, that I 
have frequently had great difficulty in satisfactorily controverting them ; 
and special visitations, independently of those which are appointed by the 
Act of Parliament, have frequently been required for that purpose. A 
young lady of singular acuteness and finished education, who held the 
situation of governess in a family, and was sent to the asylum of the 
’ late Dr. Allen, of High Beech, addressed me once in these words :— 
“ T understand, sir, that you are the visiting physician to this establish- 
ment, and that one of your duties is to see that no person is impro- 
perly confined here. Now, sir, as I assert that such is my position, 
guage my intellect!” and in the examination which devolved on me, 
and which lasted a considerable time, 1 was forcibly reminded of the 
words of Shakspeare :— 


“¢ How pregnant her replies ! 
A happiness that madness often hits on, 
Which sanity and reason could not be 
So prosperously delivered of !” 

In this instance the wildness of the eye was discernible, and at va- 
riance with her well-dissembled firmness and self-possession. # 

The acuteness of the insane in disguising their malady is astonishing. 
In a case of madness tried at Chester before Lord Mansfield, the patient 
was so clever that he evaded questions in court the whole day, and 
seemed to everybedy perfectly sane. Dr. Batty, however, came into 
court, and, knowing the point of the man’s derangement, asked what 
had become of the princess with whom he had been in the habit of 
corresponding in cherry-juice? Instantly the man forgot himself, and 
said it was true that he had been confined in a castle, where, for want of 
pen and ink, he had written his letters in cherry-juice, and thrown 
them into the stream below, where the princess had received them in a 
boat. This man had had sagacity enough, during the whole day, to 
answer correctly all the questions put to him in court, Lord Mansfield 
being the presiding judge. Even the acuteness of Lord Erskine was 
insufficient (being unacquainted with his particular hallucination) to de- 
tect the insanity of a lunatic who fancied himself to be Christ; and he 
was indebted for the discovery to the presence of Dr. Sims. 

Sleeplessness is another predominant feature in early as well as in ma- 
tured insanity. The sensorium is too morbidly alive to sanction healthy 

» Fest, and the busy imagination is at work by night as well as by day. 
tis mostly referable to excess of nervous and vascular actio in the 
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brain, like the delirium attendant on fever, and is accompanied by the 
ordinary indications of preternatural excitement consequent on such ex- 
cess, and superseding the feeling of exhaustion. 

A morbid perversion of the affections and natural feelings, though 
unattended by any perceptible lesion of intellect, is a very frequent early 
indication ; nay, so constant is this moral alienation, that it is consider- 
ed by Esquirol to be the proper characteristic of mental derangement. 
We observe it vividly marked in puerperal cases, and I have witnessed 
feelings of strong attachment suddenly supplanted by indications of de- 
cided aversion to the husband and children. Utero-gestation of itself, 
independently of any tendency to insanity, is frequently accompanied 
by extreme susceptibility of impressions, by peevish irritability of temper, 
by depression of spirits, and other reflections of the womb on the brain 
and nervous system. 

The state of the mother during pregnancy is frequently also commu- 
nicated to the infant, even where no constitutional liability to insanity 
exists ; and it is in the womb that we are to look for some of the modi- 
fications of mental disease. The mother, who would otherwise have 
had the gratification of witnessing the “mens sana in corpore sano ” 
in her offspring, had the current of life and circumstances run smoothly 
during that important condition, will, if subjected to fright, or vexation, 
or anxiety, or other causes which disturb her mental serenity, give birth 
to infants whose brain and nervous systems will be liable to convulsive 
or spasmodic affections ; or, as they advance in life, to imbecility or de- 
mentia. This was abundantly proved during the excitement of the 
French revolution, and is too often exemplified in private life, where the 
woman has been doomed to suffer unkindness, or unmanly violence, from 
him to whom she had been taught to look for comfort and support. 

_ Ina very considerable majority of cases of insanity in women, much 
of the disease will, however, be found accompanied by irregularities of 
the uterine system. ‘This condition arises from, or may be partly at- 
tributable to, a state of congestion in which the brain participates, com- 
bined with the nervous irritation consequent on an altered state of the 
system, and is frequently relieved by the abstraction of a* few ounces of 
blood. ‘The practice of veneseciion during pregnancy (which was more 
common formerly) would, I have little doubt, tend more than any other 
measure to prevent both puerperal insanity, convulsions, and other com- 
mon sequel of parturition ; but the lancet has lost much of its pristine 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE DR. LEVI WHEATON. 


Dr. Levi Wuearon was born on the 6th of February, 1761, in a 
house in Benefit street, Providence, which until within a few years was 
still standing. In 1848 it was removed to the lot in its rear, and re- 
laced by another of the same size and model. His father, Ephraim 

heaton, was the great grandson of Robert Wheaton, an emigrant from 
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Wales, who settled in Rehoboth about the year 1640. Levi first went 
to school to John Foster, afterwards Judge Foster, of whom his only 
recollection was the manner in which he ingeniously avoided flogging 
his pupils, by compelling the offender to hold both hands clasped back 
of his neck, and thus stand forth “a fixed figure for the hand of 
scorn.” ‘The next teacher to whom he went, was Dr. Armold, whose 
school was kept in a house which may still be seen on the corner 
formed by the junction of Benefit street with Main street. From Dr. 
Arnold’s he went to George Taylor’s. Here his precocious talents 
seem first to have attracted attention. He was regarded as the most 
clever boy in the school. In his twelfth year he was sent to grammar 
school to Theodore Foster, then a student of law, and afterwards United 
States Senator. Soon after his admission to this school, it passed under 
the superintendence of Ebenezer David, under whose charge Dr. Whea- 
ton was wont to say he had been more studious than at any other pe- 
riod, and for whom he retained, until the close of his life, the warmest 
feelings of attachment. In the year 1774 he entered Rhode Island 
College, where he did not receive his degree until 1782, although, 
owing to the agitation of the times, he left it in 1776. His class 
consisted of sixteen—only one of whom, William Wilkinson, of Provi- 
dence, still survives. Rhode Island College was then in its infancy. 
Dr. James Manning and Prof. Howell, who may be said to have been 
its founders, were then acting as tutors, with the sole assistance of one 
member of the junior class. 

The years which followed the time of his leaving College, until the 
moment when he decided on embracing the profession to which he de- 
voted the rest of his life, seem to have been passed in desultory reading, 
and, above all, in that favorite amusement of boys of a reflective and 
serious turn of mind, day-dreaming. Part of this time was passed at 
Smithfield. In a manuscript autobiography, written about two years 
ago, he thus speaks of his residence in that place. 

* During the winter I lived there, I kept a school for the young cubs 
of the vicinage. Scarce one of them is likely to be now living, after 
the lapse of séventy-two years, to vouch for the prodigious learning of 
this pedagogue of 16. This, and some services rendered in the clerk’s 
office, was, I believe, the first productive labor I ever performed. Many 
circumstances of this short but interesting period of my life, have sug- 
gested the thought of re-visiting the locality, but experience has tanght 
me the futility of such attempts to revive the past and gone. ‘The 
probability is, that instead of the waving oak beneath whose shade, and 
the limpid stream and beautiful cascade by the side of which, | had 
so often read to the listening Dryads, my only hearers, portions of Ho- 
mer or Milton, with the varied intonations they inspired, I should now 
find the stream converted into a stagnant mill-pond, and the venerable 
oak reduced to lumber about a paltry saw-mill. And could I even 
find it materially unchanged, my old eyes and cold heart could probably 
only correspond with it in the penitential note of the poor bird who 
used to sit upon the door-step of my humble dwelling on a summer’s 
eve, and reiterate his self-abandonment—whip-poor-will—the note mast 
congenial with my feelings in these latter years of my life.” 
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in 1778, Dr. Wheaton entered the Military Hospital in Providence 


as a volunteer and assistant of the medical staff of the army. He had, 
amidst the other books which he had read, perused quite a number of 
medical works, the principal of which were Cheselden’s Anatomy, Boer- 
haave’s Aphorisms and Van Swieten’s Commentaries, the standard works 
of that time. He had also a chance of seeing something of the practice 
of a friend and neighbor, Dr. Hewes. Thus, although his knowledge 
of the science must have been slight, he seems to have done good ser- 
vice at the hospital under the direction of Dr. Francis Hagan. 

The summer of 1779 he passed at Westerly, studying medicine with 
Dr. Babcock. Of his residence there, he has left an account in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Updike, and published by that gentleman in his “ His- 
tory of the Narraganset Church.” In the following year he completed 
his medical studies, under the care of Dr. William Bowen, of Provi- 
dence, and received his degree. 

During the two succeeding years he was engaged in the public ser- 
vice, being employed as surgeon on board the private armed ships, 
which then constituted almost our only navy. In the autumn of 1782, 
while cruising off our southern coast, he was taken prisoner by the Brit- 
ish frigate Vestal, and carried into New York. The charge of one of the 
prison-hospital ships (the Falmouth) was entrusted to him for some 
months, and it was always with pleasure that he re-called, that it had 
thus been in his power to render some good offices to his imprisoned 
countrymen. 

At the close of the war, he was invited by the first settlers in the 
town of Hudson, in the State of New York, composed of wealthy gen- 
tlemen from Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and Providence, to estab- - 
lish himself among them. This invitation was accepted, and after re- 
maining a few months at Hudson, he returned to Providence, and was 
married at Newport by the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, in 1784, to Martha 
Burrill, to whom he had been engaged for some time previous. He im- 
mediately went back to Hudson with his young wife, and resided there 
until the summer of 1795, when he removed with his family to New 
York.’ He remained two years in that city, when he was induced by 
the urgent solicitations of his friends to return to Providence, there to 
practise his profession. Here, with the exception of occasional visits to 
different parts of the country, he continued to live until his death. 
Had he remained in the State of New York, his name would unques- 
tionably have been more widely known. Whilst there he associated 
with the most distinguished men of the day, Alexander Hamilton, Aaron 
Burr, Ambrose Spencer, the Van Rensselaers, &c., and it is highly pro- 
bable that his arduous and impetuous temperament would have led him 
to take an active part in politics. 

During these years, he had his share of the afflictions and sor- 
rows of human life. His home was more than once made desolate by 
the angel of death. Two beloved sons were taken from him in the 
flower of their youth, the one in 1817, the other in 1828. In 1837 
he lost his wife, and three years ago, at a time when his age seemed 
to designate him as the first of his, family who was to pass from this 
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scene of suffering to a better world, it pleased God to send him an afflic- 
tion—perhaps the heaviest he had ever had to bear—from which he 
never recovered. 

Taken as a whole, however, his life may be said to have been as 
happy as that of most men. With the exception of a bronchial affec- 
tion, with which he had been more or less troubled during the greater 
portion of his life, his health was good, and in the riches of his well- 
stored memory, or the new thoughts suggested by his daily reading, he 
found a never-failing resource against the sad recollections of the past, 
or the dark forebodings of the future, which would at times intrude 
themselves on his mind. 

No one more deeply lamented than he did himself not having left 
some monument in writing of his talents and acquirements. In his 
journal, Oct. 1, 1850, he says :— 

“‘T never had more of the cacethes scribendi, and never less power 
to indulge it. ‘ Procrastination is the thief of time, as | have often 
said, and now feel. I once had head and hand to do something in this 
way ; now I have neither. 1 once had the vanity to quote Virgil : 


* “ * * Tentanda via est que me quoque possum 
Tollere huma. 


“ But it has proved a dream, and like the visions which pass through 
the ivory gates of the past, never realized, but long since lost and for- 
gotten. Instead of concentrating my thoughts on one interesting subject, 
turning it from side to side in every point of view, considering it in all 
its bearings and relations, until I had made myself master of it ; in short, 
instead of writing a book, which might have done honor to my name 
and memory, I live to regret that I have wasted days, and years, and 
midnight oil, in desultory reading, with little other object than present 
amusement, with a mind passive rather than active, my brain a thorough- 
fare for other men’s thoughts without exacting toll.” 

Up to the last days of his life he retained his faculties unimpaired, 
reading, from seven to eight hours a-day, all the new works which came 
out, and commenting on them in his note-book. ‘The last entry we have 
found in this note-book is dated August 20th, only eight days before his 
death. In it he notices Mr. William Ware’s late publication on the 
Capitals of Europe, and alludes especially to the preface, in which the 
author condemns our disagreeable national habit of chewing tobacco. 
As an instance of the manner in which Dr. Wheaton endeavored to pro- 
fit, even at his advanced age, by any useful advice, we would mention 
that he himself renounced this habit, in which he had freely indulged 
for many years, in consequence of reading this passage. 

He never lost that respect for religion which he acquired from his 
parents, although his religious views had nothing of that sectarian spirit 
which marked those of his family. His death was that of a believer. 
However much he may have desired to have his life prolonged—for the 
love of life increases with years—he did not fear to die. Retaining his 
consciousness until the last, he passed away so quietly that the by-stand- 
ers could hardly say at what moment his spirit had taken its flight. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE DR. ALPHEUS F. STONE. 


Read before the Franklin Medical Association, at Orange, Oct. Ist, 1851, by Srrpnen W. Wi1- 
vias, M.D., of Deerfield, and communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
GentTLemeN, Mempers oF THE Frankutn Mepicat Association. 

As Vice President of this Association, it becomes my painful duty offi- 
cially to announce to you the death of our late President, Dr. Alpheus 
F. Stone, of Greenfield, one of the founders of this Association, and one 
of the most venerable and eminent physicians in our county. This 
event took place on Friday morning, Sept. 5th, 1851. He met death 
with the utmost calmness and serenity, after an illness of about three 
weeks. His complaint was typhoid or enteric fever. 

In the death of Dr. Stone, we have all of us to deplore the loss of an 
eminent and learned physician, and a most worthy and estimable man. 
He was the friend and intimate of most of us, and one of our most dis- 
tinguished counsellors in the profession of medicine. ‘To me his loss is 
irreparable. | knew him long, and | loved his noble spirit. For the 
last twenty years, in cases of dangerous sickness among my patients, 
when I could avail myself of his advice, I always employed him as my 
counsellor, and | have reason to believe and to be thankful that my 
confidence was never misplaced. I have counselled with him, both 
among my own and his patients, more frequently than with any other 
physician, except my late honored father, and many are the scenes of 
sorrow and of joy which we have passed through at the bedside of pa- 
tients, as they have been gliding from life to death, or from dangerous 
sickness to health. 

The virtues and excellent qualities of Dr. Stone will live long in the 
memory of his friends and acquaintance, and will speak his eulogy. His 
fame requires no panegyric from my pen, nor could | do him justice, 
were | to attempt it. I trust that, in relation to myself, I may be per- 
mitted to say, in the language of Ames on the death of Hamilton, “ ‘The 
tears which flow on the recital of his death will never dry up. My 
heart, penetrated with the remembrance of the man, grows liquid as [ 
write, and I could pour it out like water.” 

Dr. Alpheus Fletcher Stone was born at Rutland, Worcester County, 
Mass., on the 7th day of May, 1778. In early life he exhibited a love 
of reading and reflection, and he prepared himself for the study of medi- 
cine agreeably to the requisitions of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
Previous to the commencement of it, he taught school in Connecticut. 
He came to Greenfield about the year 1798 or 1799, and entered the 
office, as a student of medicine, of his brother, the late Dr. John Stone, 
formerly of Greenfield, but late of Springfield, one of the most eminent 
physicians in the county. After about two years pupilage, the customary 
term of study at that time, he commenced the practice of medicine at 
Greenfield, on Christmas day, 1801, and he remained there in active and 
laborious service to the day of his death. About the year 1802, the 
epidemic dysentery prevailed extensively and with great malignancy at 
Greenfield, and the neighboring towns. This introduced him into an 
extensive run of business, which he retained the rest of his life—a period 
of about fifty years—longer, I believe, than any other physician ever 
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practised in this county. It was my intention, had he lived, to have 
proposed to the physicians of the county of Franklin, a semi-centennial 
celebration of his fifty years’ services in the practice of our noble pro- 
fession. But, alas! his death has caused his funeral services to be per- 
formed before the celebration would have occurred. 

Dr. Stone was early inducted into the practice of obstetrics, and a 
more successful practitioner in this department never resided here. His 
more than 2000 cases in obstetrics show that he has been more exten- 
sively engaged in this branch than any other physician in the county of 
Franklin, and he probably has seen more tedious, varied, and protracted 
cases: than any of his professional brethren in this section of the country. 
If he was more successful in one branch of his profession than another, 
it was in the diseases of women and children. He had a most happy 
faculty of endearing himself to the latter. His urbanity to his patients, 
and even his appearance in the sick room, often inspired them with the 
utmost confidence in their recovery. As a consulting physician, for the 
last twenty-five years, his business was very extensive. He was on terms 
of intimacy and friendship with almost every regular physician in this 
and the adjoining counties, and they placed great and deserved confi- 
dence in his opinions. In consultations, he was one of the most punctual 
men living. In very frequent meetings of this kind with him for many 
years, 1 have never known him to be more than fifteen minutes behind 
the appointed time. His rule in relation to consultations was, however 
great the distance he had travelled, never to wait more than one hour for 
the attending physician ; then, if he did not arrive, either to give his 
opinion and prescription in writing, or propose another day for consulta- 
tion. When he said nine o’clock, he never meant ten. It is needless 
for me to dwell upon the importance of this trait in the character of any 
physician, as the virtue, for so [ may call it, of punctuality, must com- 
mend itself to every reflecting mind, not only in visiting patients, but in 
the meetings of societies, and in all the ordinary transactions of life. 

In the year 1814, he became a fellow of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and he always entertained for this Society the highest respect 
and esteem. For more than twenty-five years he was one of its Coun- 
sellors, and he was often placed by it on important committees. He 
took an active part in the formation of the District Society in this county, 
connected with the State Society, which connection took place in April 
of the present year, and he was chosen Librarian and Counsellor in it. 
In 1813, he was elected an honorary member of the American A&scula- 
pian Society, in the city of New York. In 1825, he received the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Medicine from Williams College, in connection 
with the Berkshire Medical Institution. In 1849, he was appointed by 
the Massachusetts Medical Society a delegate to the American Medical 
Association, which met at Boston that year; and on the Ist of January, 
1851, he was elected the first President of the Franklin Medical Asso- 
ciation, a meeting of which we are this day attending. You, gentlemen, 
can testify to the fidelity, zeal and ability with which he has discharged 
the duties of his office. These are some of the honors that have been 
conferred upon him by distinguished societies and institutions. But a 
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still higher honor attended him in the approbation of his own conscience, 
in the honorable practice of his profession, in his opposition to quackery 
in all its forms, in the satisfaction he has given his employers, and in the 
approbation of his fellow practitioners, which is the best possible criterion 
of professional worth. No man has passed from our midst whose loss 
will be more deeply deplored by his professional brethren. He was the 
link which bound the elder and younger members of the profession to- 
gether. He was the intimate friend of the venerable Dr. Henry Wells, 
of Montague, one of the best physicians which Massachusetts ever saw, 
who died in the year 1813; of Dr. John Stone, Drs. Haynes, Bates, 
Allen, Childs, Williams, and many others of the elder physicians, and 
also'of the junior and cotemporary medical practitioners in this county. 
That he kept pace with the great improvements in his profession, is 
evinced by his large, select, and valuable medical library, which con- 
tains, in addition to some of the best standard medical works, the most 
approved and valuable medical periodicals of the day, from the year 
1800 to the present time. At the time of his death he was “or the 
London Lancet and the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. He al- 
ways derived great pleasure in studying and reading the books in this 
library. Like most of the older members of the profession in this sec- 
tion of the country, he omitted to publish many of the results of his ob- 
servations and practice, which is deeply to be regretted, as the details of 
most instructive and interesting cases are thereby entirely and forever 
lost. ‘This omission of recording and publishing important cases, | hope 
will not pertain to the surviving members of the profession. 

Dr. S. buckled on the professional harness early in life, and, as he 
always wished, he remained in that harness until his last sickness pre- 
vented him from attending to the calls of the sick. As in consultations, 
so in his ordinary practice, he was one of the most punctual of men; 
and however severe might be the raging storm, or however cold and in- 
clement the weather, by night or day, nothing but sickness prevented his 
immediate attendance upon his patients, however great their distance 
from him. 

In stature, Dr. Stone was about the medium height. Even at the age 
of three score years and ten, he had all the vivacity and vigor of youth. — 
He could mount a horse at that age with as much ease and_agility as most 
men can at forty, and his usual rate of travel on horseback was eight 
miles an hour. He had always a youthful look and appearance ; was 
erect in person, and but few grey hairs were to be seen on his head at 
the time of his decease. 

Doctor Stone was three times married. His first wife was the only 
daughter of Beriah Willard, Esq., late of Greenfield. She died in 
little more than a year from the time of their marriage. His second wife 
was Miss Harriet Russell, of Rutland, Mass., who died not far from the 
year 1817. By her he had two sons and three daughters. Catherine, 
his second daughter, was cut off in the bloom of youth and womanly 
beauty, by that fell destroyer, pulmonary consumption, about three years 
ago. ‘This was a most severe and trying affliction to the doating father. 
His third wife was Miss Fanny Cushing, the widow of the late George 
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Arms, Esq., of Deerfield, to whom he was married not far from the year 
1820, and who still survives to mourn his loss. By her he had two sons 
and three daughters. One of the sons, Capt. Charles Stone, after gra- 
duating at West Point, served with great distinction throughout the Mexi- 
can war, and was afterwards sent on furlough to the various countries and 
governments of Europe, to perfect himself in military science and tactics. 
He is now stationed with the American army at or near San Francisco, 
California. He has yet to learn the melancholy tidings of the death of 
his beloved father. 

Dr. Stone’s funeral was attended at the Episcopal church, in Green- 
field, of which he was a most worthy and devoted member, on the Sab- 
bath succeeding his death. The concourse of mourners, of neighbors, 
and of friends, was the greatest which ever assembled in the town, and 
perhaps in the county, on such an occasion. He was buried under the 
ceremony of Masonry and Odd Fellowship. His horse, on which he 
always rode in the latter years of his practice, with the same saddle-bags 
which he carried almost or quite the whole time he continued in practice, 
was led behind the hearse. This sight added greatly to the melancholy 
interest of the funeral procession, and drew tears from many a friendly 
eye. The funeral services were performed by his venerable friend, 
the Rev. Dr. Titus Strong, who had been on terms of the most en- 
dearing friendship with him for a period of nearly forty years, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Croswell, of Boston. Just as the sun was setting in all 
its splendor, the remains of our beloved brother were deposited in the 
cold and dreary grave, and the clod of the valley now rests upon his bo- 
som. Departed Spirit, farewell! We mourn thy departure, and drop 
the tear of commiseration with thy much afflicted family. 

Dr. Stone is, alas! no more. He has gone to join the kindred spirits 
of those who have gone before, in the rezions of the happy, where “ the 


* just are made perfect.” Let us resolve, on our part, that we will re- 


member him with affection and love, and that we will emulate his excel- 
lences and virtues. 

Permit me to offer the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Stone, medical science mourns 
the loss of one of its brightest ornaments. 

Resolved, That this Association remember with gratitude and the 
deepest respect his character as a physician and a man, that we tender 
to his much afflicted family our deepest condolence and sympathy, and 
= copy of this announcement and of these resolutions be presented 
to them. 

Voted, To request the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal to publish the eulogy delivered this day, by Dr. Stephen W. 
Williams, before the Franklin Medical Association. 


EXTERNAL PRESSURE AS A HELP IN DIFFICULT PARTURITION. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Ir: often happens that a woman in labor lacks but very little of being 
able to evacuate the uterus by her own expulsive force, and the little help 
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that she wants may be most conveniently and safely rendered by a ju- 
dicious swathing of the abdomen. ‘The end may be obtained in this 
way. Take, for a swathe, a sheet, and fold it in one direction till it is 
reduced to about a quarter of a yard wide, retaining its whole length in 
the other direction. Lay this smoothly on the couch, so that the wo- 
man shall lie across the middle of it on her side. Then raise up the 
two ends of the swathe and bring them over her so as to cross on her 
hips, and give the ends to two assistants. If it is well adjusted they 
may use considerable force without any inconvenience to the patient, 
but rather the contrary. It is the most comfortable support to the back 
she can have, and every pound of pressure smoothly and justly made 
on the abdomen is at least as good as so much traction on the child. 

Another important consideration is that the expulsive action of the 
uterus is by this means increased, as is sometimes done by friction. 
The writer has resorted to this means in a large number of cases with 
decided advantage, and has not in a single instance met with any un- 
toward circumstance, although the force applied has in some cases been 
about as much as two assistant women could apply. It may sometimes 
save the use of the forceps or of “ turning,” and is a less serious under- 
taking, even with the smallest experience and judgment. 

Lynn, Mass., Oct. 6, 1851. D. Perey, M.D. 


FREE MEDICAL COLLEGE IN MICHIGAN. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Circumstances recently called me to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where | became acquainted, for the first time, with the nature and pros- — 
pects of the medical department of the University located there. My 
heart was rejoiced to behold the rich promise of good to the world there 
exhibited. JI observed your Journal lying on the table of one of the 
professors. You may, therefore, be posted up in this matter; but many, 
like myself, may not be aware of the extraordinarily favorable cppor- 
tunities there afforded to medical students. I need not say to you that 
I am interested in this no more than in all other institutions, and write 
without instigation except for the public good. It seems that the State 
of Michigan appropriated certain lands to the founding of a university, 
the tuition in which was to be, and is, free—not to the sons of Michi- 
gan only, but, with true public spirit, all the world may enter its doors 
without money and without price. Prosperous villages sprang up on 
and in the vicinity of these lands, and hence an immense fund has ac- 
cumulated, and is still accumulating. This enables those having charge 
of the matter to carry out the plan upon the most magnificent scale, so 
that there is abundant promise that ere long every department of the 
_ University will in all respects eclipse the oldest institutions of our land. 
Ann Arbor is not only one of the most beautiful villages in Michi- 
gan, but delights the visiter as much as any throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. It is remarkably healthy, both physically 
and morally. Its society is above the ordinary. It is not a small ad- 
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vantage to the student attending here, that the University is regarded 
with great and universal approbation by the citizens. Being in the 
centre of the wheat-growing region, the means of living are very: abun- 
dant and cheap. ‘The éest of board is had at $1,50 per week, includ- 
ing everything. 

At a respectable distance from the business and busy portion of the 
village, the University grounds have been selected. Forty acres, of a 
very rich character of soil, are enclosed, and adorned with shade trees, 
the beautiful gardens of several of the professors, and the magnifi- 
cent buildings in which the instructions are given. In front, the literary 
department occupies several very large and imposing edifices. The 
medical department is as yet found in one large and beautiful structure, 
at the opposite side of the grounds. Accommodations are there afforded 
for from 300 to 500 students. A very fine set of illustrative apparatus 
has just been added to the stock of the several professors, and very 
large and delightful rooms are being finished for convenience in dissect- 
ing, the material for which, | was told, would be quite abundant. ‘The 
ample grounds about the college afford a grand opportunity for the per- 
fecting of a splendid botanical garden, which is being laid out, and 
which will, without doubt, as soon as time permits, be the pride of our 
country. Ispeak in this strong manner, as the means are abundant 
for accomplishing anything that is desirable, and the inclination seemed 
corresponding. In regard to the professors, I need not say anything, as 
you are probably better acquainted with them than I am. It seemed 
to me, however, that here was afforded one of the best places, if not, 
all things considered, the best place for a student to acquire a thorough 
education, of any in the country. All that the University offers is 
without pecuniary charge. All that she requires of a student desirous 
of enjoying the privileges, and the highest honors conferred, is, that he be 
qualified to recewve them. A young man can now, therefore, have no 
excuse for not qualifying himself thoroughly for the high and noble du- 
ties of the practising physician. He can do it without expense, except 
for board and clothes, which is so light that a little labor is sufficient to 
enable him to dress in the most judicious manner, and live as well as 
he could wish. He can therefore graduate unembarrassed by debt, and 
be at once a blessing to the world, and respected as a full man in his 
profession. If the distance and expense of travelling be objected, let it 
be considered that travelling is one part of education that should not be 
neglected. It also costs but little in these days to go through the 
length and breadth of the land. I. understand, also, that it is contem- 
plated to make an arrangement with the boats and roads, by which stu- 
dents shall be carried at half price. This whole prospect gives me 
great pleasure. Hitherto the medical student has not been able to ac- 
quire his professional education as cheaply as those of other professions. 
Hence a limited education has burdened a poor but talented young man 
with debt, and he has stopped, from sheer necessity, in the midst of his 
course, or with a pretended finishing, and always regretted the hard ne- 
cessity under which he was placed. It will be so no longer. Again, 
our professors have been meagrely enough paid, as a general thing (too 
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much in some cases), and could not from limited means do what their 
hearts would desire. But now, while the student finds himself well 
educated, he will also know that his teacher is well paid for his labors. 
Since I have written to you my thoughts, | regret I have not been 
more particular in respect to details ; but any one desirous of learning 
them can do so, 1 presume, by addressing either of the faculty, My 
only wish has been to draw the attention of medical students and their 
preceptors to the rich advantages which it seemed to me they could de- 
rive from the source indicated. _ Yours truly, T. S. Lampert. 


THE ETHER DISCOVERY. 


[We have been permitted to copy the following letter, addressed to 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of this city, by Sir Charles Lyell, of London, 
The opinion expressed by this distinguished geologist, derives additional 
value from the well-known fact, that Sir Charles was originally edu- 
cated in the law, and is therefore eminently qualified to sift legal 
evidence. ‘The friends of Dr. Jackson are happy in believing that all 
further disputes, concerning priority of discovery of anesthesia by inha- 
lation of ether vapor, have been ended, by the final award to him of the 
discovery of this means of alleviating human suffering, by the Academy 
of Sciences of France. In the words of Prof. Whewell, the Historian 
of the Inductive Sciences, it may be said— 

“ I do not concede that experiments of verification, made after a dis- 
covery has been clearly brought to view by one person, and devised by 
the discoverer, and committed by him for performance to another person, 
give the operator a right to claim the discovery as his own.” | 


11 Harley street, London, 5th April, 1850. 
My Dear Sir,—Since you were so kind as to send me your pamph- 
let, proving your claims to the ether discovery, | have been much occu- 


pied with family affairs, having lost both my father and mother, who . 


died, each of them, at an advanced age. 

I was really very glad to have so clear and unequivocal evidence to 
show others of your claims to priority, for I and some of my friends had, 
in our correspondence with the United States, had such ‘distinct state- 
ments made to the contrary effect, that although I suspended my own 
judgment, and did not take any part or offer any opinion, | own I was 
surprised to see how very unfounded were the rival pretensions. 

The discovery, leading as it did to Chloroform (which I believe many 
of your practitioners regard as a doubtful improvement in the way of 
substitute), 1 regard as one of the greatest ever made, and in nothing 
do I think the love of progress and of welcoming new ideas has been 
more advantageously displayed than in the extent to which the Ameri- 
cans have made use of this method of alleviating human suffering, beyond 
the people of this country, where prejudice and religious bigotry and 
Rabbinical notions have most severely impeded its adoption, and most 
particularly in London, where the medical men have displayed a want of 
moral courage truly deplorable. 
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I was glad to hear, from more than one quarter, that you had been 
successfully pursuing your scientific studies bearing upon my own de- 
partment. Pray remember me to Dr. G., or to any of my Boston friends 
whom you may see, and believe me Ever truly yours, 


[Signed] Cuartes Lye... 
Dr. C. T. Jackson, Boston, U. S. A. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 15, 1851. 


Quacks and their Modes of Treatment.—Dr. Lambert, in his popular 
works on Physiology, has always taken decided and praiseworthy ground 
against quackery and in favor of a learned and well-qualified medical 
faculty. In the following extract from one of his latest publications, some 
pertinent queries are proposed, which it is hoped will receive the atten- 
tion which they deserve from many of the numerous readers of his book. 

“If these things which are told of medicines, or of what are called sys- 
tems, were really true, could it be possible that persons would be at so 
much expense and trouble in advertising their wares and cures? If a 
person had medicine which would always or even often cure consumption, 
or could always cure scarlet fever, if he were so inhumane as to keep how 
he did it a secret, would it be necessary for him to trouble himself about 
money? Could he not go to an hospital, and by a few cures have his 
name celebrated throughout the country, so that money would pour in 
upon him in countless measure 2? So, also, if those ignorant persons 
who impose on the still less intelligent, by pretending to see the color of 
the organs in the body, and the disease which affects them, believed what 
they tell us, would they take the course they do, or would they take a 
course which would not only be honorable, but secure to them untold 
wealth, the still more valuable love of a grateful public, and hand down 
their names to a never-ending future? What shall be done with such 
base impostors, who waylay the unwary invalid in his search for health, 
and who is suffering too much to discern between him who truly sympa- 
thizes with his misfortunes and the artful inhuman who wishes to prey upon 
them, and who, with hypocritical face, laughs in his sleeve as he hears 
his mistaken victim lavish gratitude upon his pretended benefactor ? 
What shall be done? Why should not the laws of the country, against 
obtaining money under false pretences, be brought to bear on them? 
Why should the lesser offender, and certainly the more honorable, be 
branded with ignominy, and incarcerated in prison, justly shut out from 
society, while the more artful and greater curse goes at large and is un- 
whipped of justice ?” 


Transactions of the Medical Society of Pennsylvania.—This is a pamph- 
let of 128 octavo pages. It is the first volume of an intended series, and 
contains some excellent matter. Medical works are rapidly accumulating 
in this country. The collections of public and private associations, to- 
gether with the researches and contributions of individuals, are constantly 
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adding to the stock, and must finally constitute a vast treasury for the 
profession to draw upon. There is reported in this volume the business 
doings of the Society, embracing the election of officers, actions upon cer- 
tain resolves, and the reports of committees. Dr. Worthington’s address 
is well enough, but not remarkable for its originality. Gentlemen may 
write beautifully about purifying the profession—but it is not easily ac- 
complished; nor can those be elevated who have no desire for it. The 
author of the discourse evidently has in his mind certain plans, which 
possibly might make all the physicians in the world quite respectable. 
Unhappily, there are many who cannot or will not conform to the opi- 
nions of the majority, and consequently some of the regular practitioners 
of medicine will remain excessively irregular. Next follows a series of 
nine sanitary reports on as many counties, and comprising incidental mat- 
ters that come legitimately within the domain of physicians. A history 
of local societies, the number of practitioners within certain districts, the 
ratio they bear to the population, and the actual state of the public health, 
are each and all of them alluded to. This publication, therefore, to the 
medical men of Pennsylvania, must be particularly valuable. It is on a 
plan that might be copied to advantage by societies in other States. 
Some remarks about obliging medical students to pursue a longer term of 
study than is generally required, is caught sight of, but the reeommenda* 
tion of the American Medical Association to lengthen the lecture term to 
six months, is of too much consequence to be casually alluded to. This 
publication will be a memorial, to look back upon, of the industry and col- 
lective wisdom of the Pennsylvania State Society. 


Pictorial Anatomy and Physiology.—A series of plates, three feet by 
two, in permanent oil colors, twenty-five in number, have been recently 
brought out by Dr. Lambert, for physicians, lecturers, schools, &c., and are 
represented to be excellent—but as we have not seen one of them, we can- 
not speak so decidedly as we may hereafter. Anatomy and physiology 
are two of the popular studies of the day. Even young ladies begin to 
chat about physiological laws, anatomical structure, &c., which is all very 
well, if they understand what anatomy and physiology are. A smattering 
of terms, without a comprehensive knowledge of the complicated mechan- 
ism of our bodies, is merely sound without substance. It has been an 
accomplishment for some years to converse wisely upon conchology—that 
is, use, on all proper drawing-room occasions, as many hard words as 
those who pedantically employ them, can remember. But there is no 
science in such displays, nor common-sense advances by such people 
in useful knowledge. If it has been fashionable to learn the elements 
of anatomy and physiology in the same superficial manner, these plates, 
and such like appliances, are immensely useful in fixing in the mind 
a right idea of individual organs, their general relations and functions, 
which cannot be gathered by merely reading a descriptive book, however 
excellent or appropriate it may happen to be. 


Gregory’s Chemistry.—We hail with peculiar satisfaction every new 
work upon the science of chemistry. Perhaps the volume to which 
these observations refer, may have some influence in awakening those, 
who have been slumbering a long while. to the importance of studying 
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with earnestness the field that it opens tothem. ‘Outlines of Chemistry 
for the use of Students, by William Gregory, M.D., of the University of 
Edinburgh, first American from the second London edition, revised, 
corrected and enlarged by J. Milton Sanders, M.D., of the Medical Insti- 
tute of Cincinnati,” from the press of H. W. Derby & Co., of that 
city, is a neatly-printed, and, we believe, a valuable publication. At 
first it-tlay strike the student that it is too technical, abounding frightfully 
in combinations, in definite proportions, and the signs of equivalent num- 
bers; but a, more thorough investigation is sufficient to enable one to 
master the apparent mystery of chemical expression, and then the whole 
system becomes beautiful and fascinating. The atomic theory is anothes 
of the bugbears in the path of a person who is supposed to know some- 
thing of the elements of chemistry, but who, as often as otherwise, knows 
nothing at all. We have been particularly gratified with the little the 
author has said on this subject. The paths of science, like the highways 
of a country, ought to be broad, smooth, and free from ruts and boulders 
—as much so, at least, as is consistent with thorough study ; and those 
who write upon any department of knowledge, essential to a finished edu- 
cation, in this superficial, but exacting age, should endeavor to make it 
plain, and as easy of attainment as possible. It is one of the misfortunes 
of the times that we waste much of our lives, at their very commence- 
ment, in learning the names of things, instead of the things themselves. 
In learning the exact sciences, embarrassments are sometimes thrown in 
the way by the very persons who teach and expound them. In chemistry 
this is particularly the case. Efforts should be made to render this study 


_more charming to American students. Sir Humphrey Davy was over- 
“whelmed with the multitudes who rushed to hear him. Berzelius, that 


extraordinary man, the pride of Denmark, and an honor to the world, who 
was turned out of school because he was such a stupid fellow that the 
master could teach him nothing, and whose first communications on che- 
mistry to the Royal Society of Copenhagen were refused insertion in their 
transactions, struck upon the true and beautiful pathway that led to the 
treasury of nature. And at the present moment, Mr. Faraday, who is 
exclusively devoted to chemical researches, and imparts his knowledge in 
the some judicious way, takes the lead of all the public lecturers and pro- 
fessors in*England. ‘These facts show that the matter exists, and with us 
we want it brought out and conveyed to us in the manner it might be, that 
our profession may understand its great value. With these convictions, it 
would be a great dereliction of duty, not to recommend this treatise to our 
young medical friends. : 


Study of Anatomy in Egypt.—At the time when Mahomet Ali was 
persuaded by Clot Bey to organize a school of medicine in Cairo, the old 
man consulted the council of the Ulama, or learned men of the orthodox 
sects, in regard to the legality of dissecting human bodies, for the purpose 
of anatomical knowledge. They decided that it would be repugnant to 


religion. However, he said nothing, and gave directions to his surgeon 
to proceed. He had the united force of Musselman prejudice and Moslem 
bigoyry marshalled against him; but he was the pillar that sustained the 
entire fabric of Egyptian government, against whose orders no one dare 
raiserthe voice of remonstrance, however much they might growl over an 
jafraction of the Koran. He lived long enough to have his bigoted sub- 
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jects become familiar with dissections and till the four orthodox sects of 

the Hanafees, Shafees, Malikees and Hambelees, had lost their influence 
over the ignorant rabble of the metropolis. Anatomical pursuits are now 
conducted there on a proper scale, and under fewer restrictions than in 
several of these United States, where a physician and surgeon ate re- 
quired to understand anatomy in order to practice, and yet they are liable 
to prosecution, to fine and imprisonment, for doing precisely what they 
are required to do. Mahomet Ali was in advance of the age iin his 
own dominions, and far wiser and more liberal than some of the enlight- 
ened, christian legislators of these United States. 


Statistics of Fracture of the Leg.—From Dr. F. Hyde’s report on 
Surgery for Cortland County, N. Y., made to the “ Medical Association 
of Southern Central New York,” at its late Annual Meeting, and whose 
Transactions, which we may again refer to, are just published, we copy 
the following :— 

“Out of twenty cases of fracture of the bones of the leg, in fifteen 
fracture of both bones existed ; in two, the tibia only; in three, the fibula 
alone. One of the cases was compound, one in which comminution of 
the tibia existed. All the others were simple. They occurred in patients 
between one and sixty years ; one half being above thirty. Sixteen were 
: in males, four in females. In the majority of the cases, the fracture was 

below the middle of the leg. In eight cases, the felt splints were used, 

the leg being semi-flexed. In one case, in which the fracture extended 
into the ankle joint, slight thickening, with some degree of immobility of 
the joint, continued for several months, but resulted in the recovery of the 
joint. In another instance, in which the fracture was near -the-tead ‘of 
the tibia, with severe contusion of the knee joint, much stiffness of the ~ 
joint remained for a few months, without deformity, and resulted finally in 
the recovery of a good joint. In one case, which had been properly re- 
duced and dressed, from an acident, the fragments became displaced, and 
a second reduction was not permitted by the patient; result not known. 
In one case, where the fracture was near the ankle, there was slight in- 
curvation at the site of the injury, but it did not affect the gait. The bal- 
ance of the cases were treated in the bent position, one half of them; the. 
others in the straight. Ina case of fracture of the fibula, and comminu-. 
tion of the tibia, about two and a half inches above the ankle joint, with 
severe contusion of the soft parts, the lightest dressings rapidly produced 
vesication and other symptoms of mortification. Jarvis’s Surgical Adjuster 
was used in this instance, for retaining the fragments. In addition to the 
excoriation and ulceration, by the pressure, even so lightly-applied,sfhiere 
was additional difficulty in keeping the proper adjustment of the part8, on 
account of the general violent spasmodic action of the entire system, 
whenever he fell asleep. He was laboring under heart affection, which ~ 
contributed to this complication. Slight deformity was left, by protrusion 
of the middle fragment, which could not be retained 7m situ, from the utter 
intolerance to pressure,sThe dressings were removed at the end of two 
months. ‘There is a little stiffness of the ankle joint. ie a 

“There have been two cases of fracture of the os calcis., One in 
male, aged fifty ; cure perfect. In the other case, a severe inflammation of 


the ankle joint supervened. The patient was unable to use the foot for 
two months, but finally recovered its use.” 
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228 Medical Intelligence. 


Medical Miscellany.—Chancellor 8. Barber petitioned the Supreme Court of New 
London County, Ct., for divorce from his wife, Phebe A., on the ground that she 
is guilty of habitual intemperance and the excessive use of morphine; which, 
under the Connecticut statute of 1849, furnished good cause of divorce. Judge 
Church denied the petition, for the reason that the practices complained of were 
encouraged by the petitioner himself, and the result of his own fault and negli- 
gence.—The Connecticut Reporter speaks of the death of the great cancer doctor (!) 
John Cox, of Bristol, who was killed by being thrown from his carriage.—Forty 
acres of beautiful woodland, lying at the north end ofthe city of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been given by Dr. Goodall to the authorities of that place for a public park.— 
Surgeon Kane, of the recently returned Arctic Expedition, saw a Dane, in the 
Polar latitudes, over 70 years old, who has passed 55 years of his life north of 73 
degrees, and has lived exclusively on animal food the whole period ; never hav- 
ing once seen a vegetable in the fifty-five years—The venerable Dr. Nott, now 
in the 97th year of his age, was present at the celebration at Hartford, Ct., on the 
4th ult., and closed the services in the church by pronouncing the benediction.— 
A Catholic priest, 110 years of age, preached at Dayton, Ohio, a few days ago.— 
In the last quarter, there were at the Chelsea Marine Hospital, under the care of 
Dr. Ingalls, 219 patients; of whom 7 died; 102 were discharged, well; and 61 
remain.—Professor Simpson has offered, through the President of the English 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, £100 to any one who shall read a slip of paper en- 
closed in a box, and containing a line of Shakspeare.—There are forty-five stu- 
dents attending the present course of medical lectures at Dartmouth College. 
Prof. O. P. Hubbard will please accept our thanks for a catalogue.—Dr. Bath, 
who is travelling in the interior of Africa, and who has been among the Taurick 
Arabs, inhabiting an oasis in the desert of Sahara, says they are the most savage 
and powerfully muscular men in the world, and yet their food is nothing but a 

‘few dates and camel’s milk. They are also the most athletic, powerful and war- 
like race in all Central Africa—A gold medal, weighing two ounces and a half, 
has been presented to Dr. C. T. Clark, in consideration of his valuable services to 
South Carolinians during the war in Mexico.—Dr. Samuel Nichols has been 
appointed Postmaster at Bellows Falls, Vt.—A chest of imperial tea has been sent 
to Dr. C. T. Jackson, from China, in acknowledgment of the value of the ether 
discovery.—The self-priming musket, invented by Dr. Maynard, of Philadelphia 
is creating some interest in the World’s Fair. Doctors contrive to have a good 
deal to do with whatever is progressive in the arts or sciences.—Yellow fever is 
raging at Oporto.—Prof. Silliman, Jr., has returned from his European travels, and 
will soon repair to Louisville, Ky., preparatory to the opening of the session for 
lectures in the medical department of the University of that city. He is said to 
have added to his previous extensive apparatus for chemical instruction during 
his absence.—Dr. Bennett Dowler, of New Orleans, has been appointed to the 
chair of Physiology and Pathological Anatomy in the Memphis (Tenn.) Medical 
College. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Communications have been received from Drs. Gideon B. Smith, 
S. J. W. Tabor, A. I. Cummings, and Milton Fuller. 


MARRIED,—At Louisville, Ky., Dr. Robert P. Hunt to Miss S. A. Ward, formerly Mrs. Law- 
rence. of Boston.—Dr. C. H. Ticoies, of Hartford, Conn., to Miss J. Allen— Prof. Silliman, 
of New Haven, Conn., to Mrs. S. I. Webb.—In Buchanan County, Mo., Paul T. Taber, M.D., 
late of Albany, N. Y., to Miss Elizabeth K. Wright. 


Drep,—Near Columbia, Tenn., of typhoid fever, Dr. William W. Tyler. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Oct: 21th, 62.—Males, 34a—females, 28. 
‘Accidental, 4—disease of bowels, SndalimnanGen of bowels, 1—diséase of brain, 2—burn, 1— 
mption, 15—cholera infantum, 1—cancer, 1—canker, 1—eroup, 1—dysentery, 6—diarrhoea, 
“3—dropsy, 1—dropsy of brain, 4—fever, 2—typhoid fever, 5—lung fever, 1—infantile, 3—disease 
of liver, |—marasmus, ]—old age, 2—unknown, 1. 
Under 5 years, 20—between 3 and 20 years, 3—between 20 and 40 years, 2:—between 40 
and 60 years, 10—over 60 years, 5. Americans, 30; foreigners and children of foreigners, 32. 
The above includes 5 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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